John Webster (1580 — 1632) 


> Born: c. 1578 
London, England 

> Died: c. 1626 (age 53 or 54) 
London, England 


> English Jacobean dramatist best known for his tragedies The White Devil and The Duchess of Malfi, 
which are often seen as masterpieces of the early 17th-century English stage. His life and career 
overlapped with Shakespeare's. 

> By 1602, Webster was working with teams of playwrights on history plays, most of which were 
never printed. They included a tragedy, Caesar's Fall (written with Michael Drayton, Thomas 
Dekker, Thomas Middleton and Anthony Munday), and a collaboration with Dekker, Christmas 
Comes but Once a Year (1602). 

> With Dekker he also wrote Sir Thomas Wyatt, which was printed in 1607 and had probably been 
first performed in 1602. He worked with Dekker again on two city comedies, Westward Ho in 1604 
and Northward Ho in 1605. Also in 1604, he adapted John Marston's The Malcontent for staging by 
the King's Men. 

>» Despite his ability to write comedy, Webster is best known for two brooding English tragedies based 
on Italian sources. 

» The White Devil, a retelling of the intrigues involving Vittoria Accoramboni, an Italian woman 
assassinated at the age of 28, was a failure when staged at the Red Bull Theatre in 1612 (published 
the same year) being too unusual and intellectual for its audience. 

>» The Duchess of Malfi, first performed by the King's Men about 1614 and published nine years later, 
was more successful. He also wrote a play called Guise, based on French history, of which little else 
is known, as no text has survived. 

> Webster wrote one more play on his own: The Devil's Law Case (c. 1617—1619), a tragicomedy. His 
later plays were collaborative city comedies: Anything for a Quiet Life (c. 1621) co-written with 
Thomas Middleton and A Cure for a Cuckold (c. 1624) co-written with William Rowley. 

> In 1624, he also co-wrote a topical play about a recent scandal, Keep the Widow Waking (with John 
Ford, Rowley and Dekker). The play is lost, but its plot is known from a court case. He is believed to 
have contributed to the tragicomedy The Fair Maid of the Inn with John Fletcher, Ford and Phillip 
Massinger. His Appius and Virginia, probably written with Thomas Heywood, is of uncertain date. 

> Webster's intricate, complex, subtle and learned plays are difficult, but rewarding and are still 
frequently staged. Webster has gained a reputation as the Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatist with 
the most unsparingly dark vision of human nature. 

> Webster's tragedies present a horrific vision of humanity. 

> Inhis poem "Whispers of Immortality", T. S. Eliot memorably says that Webster always saw "the 
skull beneath the skin". 

> Webster's title character in The Duchess of Malfi is presented as a figure of virtue compared with her 
malevolent brothers. She faces death with classic Stoic* courage in martyr-like scene which has been 
compared to that of the king in Christopher Marlowe's play Edward II. Webster's use of a strong, 
virtuous woman as his main character was rare for his time and marks a deliberate reworking of 
some of the original historical events on which the play was based. 


*Stoicism is a school of Hellenistic philosophy founded by Zeno of Citium in Athens in the early 3rd century BC. It is a philosophy of personal eudemonic (is a 
Greek word literally translating to the state or condition of 'good spirit’, and which is commonly translated as ‘happiness' or 'welfare’) virtue ethics informed by its 
system of logic and its views on the natural world, asserting that the practice of virtue is both necessary and sufficient to achieve eudaimonia - flourishing, by means of 
living an ethical life. The Stoics identified the path to eudaimonia with a life spent practicing the cardinal virtues (The cardinal virtues are four virtues of mind and 
character in both classical philosophy and Christian theology. They are prudence, justice, fortitude, temperance.) and living in accordance with nature. 

The Stoics are especially known for teaching that "virtue is the only good" for human beings, and those external things—such as health, wealth, and pleasure—are not 
good or bad in themselves (adiaphora), but have value as "material for virtue to act upon". 


> Webster's drama was generally dismissed in the 18th and 19th centuries, but many 20th-century 
critics and theatregoers have found The White Devil and The Duchess of Malfi brilliant plays of 
great poetic quality. One explanation for the change of view is that the horrors of war in the early 


20th century had led to desperate protagonists being on stage again and understood. W. A. Edwards 
wrote of Webster's plays in Scrutiny II (1933-1934) "Events are not within control, nor are our 
human desires; let's snatch what comes and clutch it, fight our way out of tight corners, and meet the 
end without squealing." The violence and pessimism of the tragedies have seemed to some analysts 
close to modern sensibilities. 

> Webster in other works: 


The 18th-century play The Fatal Secret by Lewis Theobald is a reworking of The Duchess of 
Malfi, imposing Aristotle's 'unities' and a happy ending on the plot. 

The 1982 detective novel The Skull Beneath the Skin by P. D. James centres on an ageing 
actress who plans to play Webster's drama The Duchess of Malfi in a Victorian castle theatre. 
The novel takes its title from T. S. Eliot's famous characterisation of Webster's work in his 
poem 'Whispers of Immortality’. 

A fragment of Act Four, Scene Two, of The Duchess of Malfi is shown in the 1987 BBC TV 
film version of Agatha Christie's detective novel Sleeping Murder. 

Webster's line, "Cover her face; mine eyes dazzle: she died young", is used in the novel 
Queen of the Damned by Anne Rice, and in Sleeping Murder. 

In Episode 11, Season 2 of HBO's Boardwalk Empire, The White Devil is discussed in a 
Princeton classroom during a scene that takes place in Jimmy Darmody's past. At the end of 
the scene the teacher quotes the line "What, because we are poor shall we be vicious?" to 
which Jimmy responds "Pray what means have you to keep me from the galleys, or the 
gallows?" Later in the episode, the teacher refers to Jimmy's life as Jacobean. 
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